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162 Mr. Duncan'* Journey from Whyddah to Adofoodiah. 

true sources of the Niger, and following that river down to Raba. 
But now for a time I must be silent. Thank God I am much 

recovered in health. 

***** 

I have just seen Mr. Freeman, who has delivered to me Sir 
T. Dyke Acland's compliments, and informs me that that 
gentleman has authorized him to render me pecuniary assistance. 
I cannot find words to express my gratitude for this ; but Sir T. 
Acland has already behaved so generously, that I cannot think of 
further trespassing on his liberality until absolutely forced by 
stern necessity.* 



VI. — An Account of the Island of Arguin, on the Western Coast 
of Africa- By Capt. John Grover, F.R.S. 

I have collected the following particulars of the island of Arguin 
from Mr. Northwood, Commander of the barque ' Margaret,' who 
was detained three weeks in captivity on the island — from Wm: 
Honey, who was eleven months a prisoner at Arguin and a 
neighbouring island — and from Mr. Vaughan, commanding the 
merchant-brig ' Courier.' 

Before, however, entering upon a description of the island, I 
will relate as succinctly as possible the circumstances which led 
to the captivity of the persons from whom my information is 
derived. 

I find by the ship's log of the brig ' Courier,' that on the 26th 
of May, 1844, the chief mate, Mr. Wilson, was sent with three 
hands to take soundings near the island. On approaching the 
shore they saw a white man, accompanied by two natives, who 
hailed them in English, and Mr. Wilson immediately landed on 
the point of the island to assist his supposed countryman. Seeing 
the boat approach, the natives began beating the white man with 
clubs ; but a gun being pointed at them they fled, and the white 
man ran to the boat and was immediately taken on board the 
' Courier.' He stated that his name was Samuel Phillipps ; that 
he was a seaman belonging to the ' Margaret,' of London, com- 
manded by Capt. Northwood, who, with a portion of the crew, 
was in captivity on the island, subjected to the most cruel treat- 
ment. 

Capt. Vaughan immediately determined to attempt the release 
of his countrymen by ransom or otherwise ; he therefore brought 

* Funds have since been sent to Mr. Duncan to assist him in carrying out his views 
of visiting Timbuctoo and descending the Niger. — (Ed.) 
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up his ship, and anchored on the west side of the island, in 4J 
fathoms water, about a mile from the shore. Four Arabs imme- 
diately appeared on the beach, and made signs for them to land. 
On the following morning Capt. Vaughan weighed anchor, and 
proceeded to the S.W. point of the island, where he anchored in 
5 fathoms water, within hail of the shore. The chief mate, with 
six men, immediately landed, and were kindly received by the 
natives, who promised to bring down Capt. Northwood and the 
other prisoners on the following morning to be ransomed. Early 
the next morning the natives came to the beach accompanied by 
Capt. Northwood, who waved his hat and hailed Capt. Vaughan 
to send a boat ashore. Accordingly, the chief mate was dis- 
patched with six hands, provided with tobacco and other things 
to ransom the captives. The chief, however, was not satisfied 
with the proposed ransom, and Capt. Northwood desired the mate 
to return to the ' Courier ' and request Capt. Vaughan to send 
everything he could possibly spare. Accordingly, Capt. Vaughan 
gave Mr. Wilson, in addition, three or four dozen handkerchiefs 
and some other articles, and the crew collected among themselves 
twenty-five shirts. All these things were put into the long-boat, 
under the command of Mr. Wilson, with six hands, and accom- 
panied by the cutter with five hands, all well armed. Capt. 
Vaughan gave positive orders that they were on no account to 
land, but to anchor near the shore, exhibit the articles they had 
brought, and only to allow two or three chiefs to approach them 
to treat. 

Mr. Wilson unfortunately disobeyed these orders, and as the 
natives appeared friendly, he landed the whole party. Capt. 
Vaughan, seeing from his ship that about forty armed Arabs 
were hastening to the beach, hailed Mr. Wilson to return on 
board, and although he was heard the order was disobeyed. 
The Arabs fired upon the party as soon as they came up, and the 
only one who escaped was Mr. Barrington Daines, the second 
mate, who succeeded in swimming to the ship, although despe- 
rately wounded, having received two shots in the arm, one in the 
side, and a severe cut on the head. Mr. Wilson and two men 
were killed, and three dangerously wounded. Wm. Honey re- 
ceived two balls in the left arm close to the shoulder. He was 
considered to be dead, and with Mr. Wilson and the two other 
men was thrown into the sea. The salt water, however, brought 
him to his senses, and he contrived to crawl to the land. 

Capt. Vaughan having only two seamen and two landsmen on 
board, and perceiving that the Arabs were preparing to attack 
his ship, slipped his cable, and was reluctantly obliged to leave 
his countrymen to their wretched fate. 

The wounded men were carried to a small hut. Their suffer- 
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ings from their wounds and from the cold were intense, and they 
appeared to be abandoned by all. 

The next day, however, Capt. Northwood induced the Arabs 
to dress the wounds of the wretched men. Their system of sur- 
gery was rude, but it proved efficient ; all the men recovered 
under circumstances in which in Europe recourse would have 
been had to immediate amputation as the only chance of saving 
life. The system employed at Arguin was this : all the little 
boys of the tribe were brought and directed to make water on the 
wounds; nothing else was done the first day. The following day 
the wounds were scraped with a common knife, and then burnt 
with the head of a large nail made red hot ; they were then 
washed with fish-oil, which gave great relief. 

The sufferings of Wm. Honey were dreadful ; he was burned 
eighteen times, and eight pieces of the main bone of his arm came 
away. The wound in his breast they cut out with an instrument 
resembling in shape a blacksmith's shovel, and they forced out 
the balls with brass rods. Capt. Northwood describes the screams 
of this lad as truly awful. John M' Donald received three balls 
in the abdomen, two very severe sabre cuts on the head, and his 
skull was fractured. His head and skull were scraped with a 
common knife twice a day. The sufferings of these men seemed 
to afford great amusement to the women and children, who imi- 
tated their moans and cries. 

All these men recovered, although during the eleven months 
of their captivity their only food was fish, and they were often 
kept a considerable time without water, although there was always 
abundance of it. Even the women, who, among the most savage 
tribes, show some signs of compassion, seemed to take a delight 
in their sufferings, and the little children pelted them with stones. 
To add to their misery, they expected every day to be sent into 
the interior and sold to perpetual slavery. 

There was, however, one person who had heard of their cap- 
tivity, and was taking active measures for their deliverance. That 
gentleman was Capt. Isemonger, commanding the merchant-brig 
' Africanus,' who happened fortunately to be on the coast. This 
gentleman possesses great influence on that part of the coast of 
Africa, and he immediately sent a messenger to the king of Tra- 
zars, who is very friendly to the English. This monarch without 
loss of time sent to Arguin, ordered the restoration of the captives, 
or threatened to send an expedition to destroy the whole tribe. 
Accordingly, Capt. Northwood and all the men who could be 
moved, were placed in an old fishing-boat, escorted by ten armed 
Arabs, and after a painful voyage of nine days, were delivered 
over to Capt. Isemonger. 

Wm. Honey and his two wounded companions were necessarily 
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left behind; and Capt. Northwood did not expect that they could 
ever recover from their wounds. Through the exertions of Capt. 
Isemonger, however, these men were ordered to be delivered up 
without ransom to any ship that would receive them. No vessel 
appearing to claim them, after eleven months of dreadful suffer- 
ing they were conveyed by the Arabs themselves to the Gambia, 
where they, of course, received the kindest treatment from the 
Governor. 

I will now lay before the Society the most important informa- 
tion I have been able to obtain concerning the island of Arguin. 

This island is situated in lat. 20° 27' N., and in long. 16° 37' W. 
It is between 30 and 40 miles long, and about one mile wide. 
It is about 8 miles from the main land, between which and the 
island the water is shallow ; there are three or four channels, the 
main having a depth of 5 feet. 

To seaward there is a depth of from 5 to 7 fathoms close to 
the shore. I have been very particular in obtaining information 
on this point, as Commander Bosanquet, in his dispatch of the 
7th Nov. 1844, says, " on surveying the passage beyond that cape 
(Salinas), I found it impossible without the greatest risk to the 
' Alert,' to proceed any farther in the vessel." 

Now Captains Northwood and Vaughan, and Wm. Honey, 
positively state that there is plenty of water (from 5 to 7 fathoms 
close to the shore). Capt. Vaughan, in his " manifest," which 
is attested by a justice of the peace at Bathurst, and signed by 
Lloyd's agent, declares that he anchored near the shore in 5 
fathoms, and that when Mr. Wilson was ashore he called to him, 
and that the second mate heard him and told Mr. Wilson. This 
is a point that may prove of great importance. 

The island is formed of a whitish rock, covered to the depth 
of about 9 feet with sand, which is constantly shifting. The 
northern part of the island is flat; the southern rises to an eleva- 
tion of about 30 feet,* and may be seen at a distance of 30 miles. 
The island produces no wood except a small shrub called the 
phinam-tree, which yields a caustic juice, and is much used by 
the Arabs as an application to their wounds, and to cure a sort of 
scurvy to which their camels are very liable. For fuel they send 
periodically foraging parties about 50 miles into the interior of 
the continent, where it appears wood is abundant. Arguin pro- 
duces abundance of excellent water : this is remarkable, as it only 
rained three times during the eleven months of the captivity. 
This water has the appearance of milk, and all speak in raptures 
of its excellence. As no good water is to be procured within an 
immense distance of Arguin, and as the wells of the island are 

* There is evidently some error here. — Ed. 
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not easily found, owing to the constant shifting of the sand, I have 
taken some pains to obtain the best directions for finding them. 

Approaching the island from Cape Blanco, you enter a large 
bay, and at the extremity are seen several huts constructed of 
sticks and grass, and the remains of an old dilapidated Spanish 
fort, which is not armed, and is not used. A little to the south- 
ward of these huts there is good anchorage in 7 fathoms, close to 
the shore. The wells are one mile distant from the huts due 
south, but are only half a mile distant from the nearest beach in 
a direct line. The wells, or rather tanks, are excavated out of 
the side of a hill, and are about a foot and a half below the sur- 
face. The natives bale out the water with large shells, into goats' 
skins. 

There are two considerable markets or fairs held on the island 
during the year, in June and December ; and many strangers 
come from a considerable distance to traffic, bringing necklaces, 
beads, cloths, and tobacco, for which they receive fish and oil. 

No money was seen on the island. The number of inhabit- 
ants is about sixty, including women and children. Their only 
subsistence is fish, and oil obtained from the fish. They have no 
bread nor vegetables. They had a very small quantity of rice, 
which was kept for the sick ; no other grain was seen. 

The men leave the island at sunrise and return at sunset, when 
the fish they may have caught is carried up to the huts and 
divided among the several families. The men sit down and cut 
off the heads of the fish, while the women are preparing to boil 
those from which the oil is extracted ; they then cook sufficient 
for each person's evening meal ; the rest is cut up, and hung 
upon sticks for twelve hours ; it is then put into grass and pre- 
served for the markets in June or December. These people are 
remarkably fond of their children ; they seldom quarrel among 
themselves, and when they do, their differences are speedily ar- 
ranged by the intervention of the women. 

No salt was seen. 

They have a chief named Ebonna, who is descended from an 
ancient family, and is treated with great respect. They are very 
strict in their religious observances, praying four times a day, and 
sometimes during the night ; they, however, seem to neglect the 
Mohammedan ablutions, as it is believed that no native washed 
himself once during the captivity. A Marabout visits them regu- 
larly twice a week from the main. The people are tall and well- 
proportioned ; their complexion is of a dark olive colour. Their 
clothing consists of a blue dungaree, or Indian cloth. They take 
three yards and a half of this cloth, double it, then cut a hole in 
the middle large enough to admit the head, and then tie the two 
ends together on either side. They wear short breeches, which 
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they fasten round the waist with a narrow belt, to which is attached 
their bullet-bag. Each man is armed with a musket (no bayonet) 
and a dagger ; some have also sabres and scimitars. These mus- 
kets were chiefly French, a few were English. They obtain 
their ammunition from Portendic and Senegal. They possess 
now six boats, including those captured from the British. 

The only quadrupeds seen were white rats, except the domes- 
ticated dogs and cats. Fish was most abundant : quantities of 
mullet, bream, and herrings. The only birds seen were storks, 
cranes, and pelicans. 

The heat is sometimes very great, 105° in the shade ; * this is, 
however, tempered by a breeze which blows usually all day from 
the N.E. Of the healthiness of the climate we have proof in 
the recovery of the wounded men. No sickness was heard of 
among the natives. 

Such is the information I have been able to obtain of the island 
of Arguin. 

* We have been told that the captives suffered greatly from cold ; to reconcile this 
with the statement here made of the excessive heat, we must presume either that the 
nights are in reality very cold, or that they seem so by contrast with the heat of the 
day.— (Ed.) 



